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THE  “ C0-0PER4TIYE  HEWS,"  AHD  WHY  CO-OPERATORS 

SHOULD  SUPPORT  IT. 


Co-operators  must  be  described  as  innovators.  It  is  common 
for  the  advocates  of  co-operation  to  speak  of  it  as  a new  system 
of  carrying  on  business  very  superior  to  the  existing^  system, 
and  destined,  as  a natural  consequence  of  this  superiority,  in 
time  to  replace  it.  True,  we  often  hear  and  are  told  truly  that 
co-operation  is  in  itself  a very  old  thing,  if  not  as  “ old  as  the 
hills,”  yet  at  least  as  old  as  humanity ; that  no  great  human 
work  has  ever  been  performed,  or,  indeed,  ever  can  be  per- 
formed, without  the  active  co-operation  of  many  heads  and 
many  hands,  engaged  in  working  together  for  the  common  end. 
But,  for  all  this,  the  adoption,  as  is  done  by  all  true  co-operators, 
of  co-operation  pure  and  simple  for  our  device  as  the  motto  of 
the  flag  which  we  seek  to  bear  victorious  “ through  battle  and 
through  breeze,”  is  a new  thing.  It  converts  into  the  principal 
object  what  in  other  cases  is  only  the  accessory.  Men  must 
co-operate  to  make  a railway  for  instance,  but  the  first  thing 
in  their  minds  is  not  this  co-operation,  but  the  railway  which 
is  to  come  out  of  it,  which  they  co-operate  to  make  for  the  sake 
of  the  anticipated  convenience  or  economy  in  the  transport  of 
their  own  persons  or  goods ; or  of  the  profit  to  accrue^  from 
transporting  the  persons  or  goods  of  other  people ; or,  in  the 
case  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  railway,  for  the  most  part 
simply  because  the  work  of  making  it  brought^  them  wages  or 
salary.  So,  too,  with  the  various  forms  of  union  for  purposes 
of  a more  spiritual  nature.  In  trade  unions,  for  instance,  men 
unite,  not  for  the  sake  of  uniting,  but  in  order,  by  the  strength 
which  this  union  may  give  them,  to  make  bargains  as  to  rates 
of  wages,  or  hours  of  work,  &c.,  better  than  they  could^  do  in 
the  weakness  of  isolation.  Temperance  societies,  again,  are 
formed,  not  for  the  sake  of  forming  them,  but  in  order  by  this 
means  to  check  the  widespread  evil  of  drunkenness.  It  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  what  we  call  co-operation  to  make  of 
the  principle  of  union  in  itself  the  motive  for  uniting— to  unite, 
not  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  some  particular  work,  but  from 
the  belief  that  the  evils  of  society  generally  spring  from  dis- 
union, and  that  the  only  means  of  effecting  a radical  cure  of 
them  is  to  substitute  universally  the  unity  and  concord  of 
reasonable  action  for  the  antagonism  of  competitive  struggles. 
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This  is  the  co-operative  faith ; but  it  is  not  the  general  faith ; 
tar  otherwise.  At  the  bottom  of  the  common  beliefs,  and  the 
rules  of  conduct  arising  out  of  them,  you  will  commonly  find 
yourself  landed  in  some  form  of  competition.  However  large 
the  group  of  united  interests  may  be  the  essential  object  of  the 
union  is  to  sustain  itself  against  some  other  set  of  interests. 
Even  the  theories  of  the  freetrader  rest  upon  the  notion  that 
the  removal  of  all  the  restrictions  on  exchanges  will  stimulate 
industry  everywhere  through  the  general  competition  of  every 
worker  with  every  other,  and  thus  multiply  the  general  means 
t)f  enjoyment  by  the  increased  cheapness  of  production.  While, 
practically,  the  warmest  advocates  of  this  system  are  tound 
imong  those  who,  believing  themselves  to  have  the  greatest  or 
Host  enduring  running  power  in  this  competitive  race,  see  in 
wery  barrier  removed  only  an  obstacle  taken  out  of  their  way 
o increasing  their  own  profits  by  distancing  ail  rivals  in  the 
ieid  thus  opened  to  them. 

Co-operators,  then,  are  necessarily  innovators ; innovators 
»f  a very  sweeping  class  ; however  little  the  amount  of  innova- 
ion  actually  eflected  by  them  at  present  may  appear  to  difter 
irom  the  common  practice  of  competitive  business.  They  are 
] eally  men  who  come  before  the  world  with  a new  principle  of 
i.etion  ; “a  new  idea,”  as  such  principles  are  well  called  ; an 
idea  properly  meaning  a form  set  up  by  anyone  as  the  rule  of 
his  own  conduct,  or  assumed  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  any 
( et  of  phenomena  which  he  wishes  to  explain  ; and  having  to 
1 ght  out  a place  for  this  new  idea  among  the  crowd  of  ideas  in 
possession  of  the  field,  need  to  have  the  best  and  most  effective 
weapons  for  this  warfare  always  at  hand,  well  furnished  with 
‘tores  of  ammunition,  and  ready  for  the  most  efficient  use. 
Uow,  of  all  the  weapons  which  modern  invention  places  in  the 
I auda  of  the  propagandists  of  an  idea  for  promoting  its  diffusion 
at  the  present  day,  none  is  superior  to  a good  newspaper.  The 
i uprovements  in  the  art  of  printing,  the  improvements  in  paper 
making,  the  cheapness  of  the  charge  for  postage,  consequent  on 
tie  growth  of  railways,  combined  with  the  abolition  of  the 
s :amp  duty  on  newspapers,  the  eagerness  of  advertisers  to  press 
Lito  every  opening  at  all  promising  for  pushing  the  sale  of  their 
v'ares,  combine  to  make  it  possible  to  give  the  readers  of  a 
penny  paper  which  gets  into  large  circulation  so  much  for  their 

1^  p ennies  that  no  means  of  advocating  generully  any  idea  can  be 

c impared  for  effectiveness  with  that  offered  by  such  a paper. 

1 1 no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  see  all  matters  bearing  upon  it 
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presented  from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  handled  by  so 
many  persons,  and  connected  with  notices  of  the  incidents  of 
the  day  about  which  people  in  general  want  to  know  something, 
and  are  willing  to  read  what  will  give  them  this  knowledge, 
even  if  they  are  not  ready  to  read  anything  else.  So  that  a 
paper  which  can  satisfy  this  desire  has  a chance  of  bringing 
any  idea  which  it  advocates  to  the  notice  of  those  who  in  no 
other  way  would  be  likely  to  learn  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Now,  the  yews  in  its  present  form  is  in  a position  to  perform 
this  sort  of  propagandist  work  for  the  co-operative  idea  far 
better  than  it  has  ever  before  been  able  to  do.  Not  only  does 
it  regularly  contain  that  popular  element  on  which  so  large  a 
number  even  of  our  best  written  periodicals — weekly,  monthly, 
or  daily — have  to  rely  for  their  financial  success — a story — but 
it  has  now  space  to  give  a summary  of  the  most  generally 
interesting  news  of  the  week,  which,  if  it  does  not  enter,  as,  of 
course,  it  cannot  enter,  into  the  full  details  coutained  in  papers 
devoted  to  other  purposes,  may  often  serve  the  ends  of  those 
who  like  to  remember  a little  of  what  they  read,  better  than 
the  longer  narratives,  where  the  mass  of  unimportant  state- 
ments not  unfrequently  swamps  the  important  matter.  ^ Of 
co-operative  intelligence  proper,  the  News  is  the  only  British 
repository  at  all  professing  to  be  complete.  On  this  head,  no 
one,  probably,  will  complain  that  it  does  not  furnish  as  full  a 
record  as  could  be  desired  of  whatever  is  locally  valuable  to  the 
co-operators  of  Great  Britain,  and  a good  deal  of  what  is  most 
interesting  in  relation  to  co-operative  action  abroad.  No  one, 
probably,  will  allege  that  in  its  pages  there  are  not  to  be  found 
full  discussions,  both  of  the  general  principles  of  co-operation, 
and  of  their  practical  application  to  the  work  that  is  nearest  at 
hand.  In  its  present  state,  then,  the  News  already  fulfils,  and, 
but  for  the  imperative  necessity  for  very  great  economy  m the 
conduct  of  the  paper,  might  be  able  to  fulfil  still  more  com- 
pletely the  object  originally  proposed  by  its  founders — ol 
forming  an  organ  for  co-operative  propaganda,  which  should  at 
the  same  time  supply  as  much  general  news  as  would  usually 
satisfy  the  demands  of  those  nrembers  of  a working-man’s 
family  who  cannot  easily  get  at  the  sources  of  public  intelli- 
gence for  themselves,  and  often  have  not  time  to  do  more  than 
just  skim  the  nows  of  the  day,  but  who  yet  do  not  wish  to  be 
altogether  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  busy  world  about 
them,  and  like,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  have  the  cream 
skimmed  tor  them. 
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The  co-operators  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  last 
official  returns,  were,  in  1892,  1,298,637.  Surely  among  this 
large  number  the  News  should  have  a circulation  of  at  least 
100,000  per  week.  It  is  but  a small  demand  on  this  large 
body  to  make  up  this  number  It  is  a case  where  an  appeal 
may  reasonably  be  made  to  individual  efforts  to  exert,  for  the 
spread  of  co-operation,  a little  of  that  persistent  faculty  of 
dunning,  by  which  so  much  is  effecteil  in  raising  funds  for 
missions  and  other  benevolent  purposes,  when  those  who  make 
the  appeal  feel  that  they  have  a principle  to  contend  for,  an 
object  in  itself  of  so  much  value,  that  anyone  who  is  alive  to 
its  importance  is  justified  in  pressing  it  on  those  who  are  not. 
For  one  man  to  urge  upon  another  to  take  a newspaper  which 
does  not  commend  itself  to  him  by  its  own  attractive  powers 
would  be,  in  ordinary  cases,  a piece  of  impertinence  ; but  if  the 
paper  is  an  effective  organ  of  a principle  which  the  one  man 
feels  to  be  great,  nobl6|  full  of  promise  of  good,  present  and  to 
come,  to  all  who  will  take  hold  of  it  heartily  and  carry  it  out  in 
practice  consistently,  then  for  one  friend  to  press  another  to 
join  in  difiusing  this  organ  by  the  trifling  outlay  which  really  is 
all  that  he  needs  to  make  in  the  present  case,  turns  from  an 
impertinence  into  a moral  duty — a duty  of  which  the  following 
considerations  may  help  to  encourage  the  performance. 

The  friend  addressed  must  either  be  a co-operator  or  not. 
If  he  is  not,  you  have  a duty  to  him  to  convert  him  into  a 
co-operator,  and  to  make  him  see  that  co-operation  is  the  good 
thing  you  think  it  to  be  yourself.  See,  then,  if  you  cannot  get 
him  to  promise  that  he  will  take  the  News  on  trial,  say  for  a 
year,  or  six  months  at  least,  that  he  may  get  to  learn  some- 
thing about  this  co-operation  which  you  are  so  interested  in, 
and  judge  whether  it  is  not  well  worth  his  while  to  join  himself 
to  the  number,  the  growing  number  iiappily,  of  those  who 
have  learned,  or  are  learning  every  day,  that  the  best  way 
of  helping  themselves  is  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  those 
who  are  bent  on  helping  each  other.  Co-operation  is,  indeed, 
as  has  been  argued  above,  a new  idea,  but  it  is  not  an  untried 
idea.  What  it  can  do  for  raising  the  position  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  enabling  them  to  accumulate  capital  without 
feeling  stinted  in  the  process,  by  means  t»f  that  safest  of  savings 

I banks,  the  savings  on  their  own  consumption,  the  experience  of 

, many  societies  during  a quarter  of  a century  has  shown.  In 

urging  on  a friend  who  may  not  have  turned  his  thoughts  to 
consider  these  facts  that  he  should  begin  to  think  seriously  of 
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them,  and  take  in  the  Neics,  that  he  may  have  his  attention 
kept  alive  to  this  matter  and  get  a solid  basis  of  facts  on  which 
to  rest  his  opinions,  you  are  not  pressing  on  him  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  dreams  of  some  enthusiastic  world  reforrner, 
which,  if  anyone  attempts  to  realise  them,  may  melt  into 
dreams  ; it  is  a land  of  solid  fact  that  you  invite  him  to  look 
upon  ; the  experiences  of  those  actually  engaged  in  this  struggle 
of  mutual  self-help  that  will  be  brought  to  his  notice.  ^ How- 
ever lightly  he  may  think  of  their  insight  as  theorists,  as 
experimentalists  they  deserve  that  attention  which  no  one 
possessed  of  the  wisdom  which  is  aware  of  its  own  ignorance 
will  refuse  to  realities  relating  to  objects  of  any  importance. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  “ Listen  to  my  opinions  ; ” quite  another 
to  say,  “Investigate  my  facts.”  But  perhaps  your  friend  is 
not  unacquainted  with  these  facts.  Maybe  he  is  a co-operator 
in  name,  but  one  of  those  in  whom  half-a-dozen  other  fast- 
growing fancies  choke  the  good  seed  of  co-operation  and  make 
it  unfruitful ; or  he  may  be  one  of  those  easy-going  sort  of 
persons  who  take  things  very  much  as  they  come,  and  trouble 
themselves  little  as  to  how  to  make  them  better.  Well,  anyhow, 
he  is  one  who  knows  what  you  talk  about  when  you  touch  on 
co-operation.  An  easy-going  sort  of  man— -if  your  friend  is  of 
that  class — must  be  a man  easy  to  get  on  with,  and  yet  may  not 
always  be  so  indifferent  as  he  may  at  first  appear  to  noble 
motives.  He  may  give  you  a chance,  if  you  draw  him  into  a 
friendly  chat,  of  awakening  in  him  that  best  of  all  propagandist 
agencies — a generous  love  for  the  principle  of  co-operation  ; a 
conviction  of  the  innumerable  benefits  which  its  systematic 
application  is  capable  of  conferring  on  the  mass  of  the 
population  ; and  therefore  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  promote  its  growth  in  every  way,  and  not  least  by 
helping  to  bring  its  claims  before  any  person  whom  he  can 
personally  influence,  through  its  weekly  organ.  Your  active, 
busy-minded  comrade  may  be  more  difficult  to  bring  to 
jjQok — he  may  be  likely  to  say,  “ Don  t bother  me  about^co- 
operation;  I know  all  about  that  as  well  as  you  do.”  Still 
there  is  an  argument  to  which  a man  of  this  stamp  is  almost 
certain  to  respond,  and  which  may’’  not  have  occurred  to  him 
the  argument  addressed  to  his  pocket.  A co-operator  such  as  we 
have  imagined  would  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  one 
whose  family  do  not  get  nearly  as  much  as  they  might  do  from 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  Now  suppose  that  society  to 
pay  a dividend  of  2s.  in  the  &,  a shilling's  worth  additional  a 
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week  of  goods  bought  at  the  store  would  pay  for  the  News  and 
leave  a trifle  over  ; 2s.  6d.  worth  additioual  purchases  would 
leave  2d.  over  after  the  News  had  been  paid  for.  Now,  if  your 
friend — and  we  might  say  either  sort  of  friend — would  bite  at 
nothing  else,  he  might  rise  to  this  argument,  that  no  better  way 
of  getting  “ the  missis  ” to  buy  more  at  the  store  can  be  found 
than  to  keep  co-operation  and  its  benefits  continually  before  her 
by  letting  the  News  lie  on  the  table.  If  she  were  a sensible, 
saving  woman,  the  very  sight  of  it  would  be  a perpetual 
reminder  that  she  had  got  Is.  a week  to  lay  out  at  the  store  to 
get  back  the  cost  of  the  News.  And  who  knows  to  how  many 
more  tables  the  sight  of  it  on  one  may  serve  as  an  introduction? 

We  trust  these  words  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  the  present 
readers  of  the  News,  and  we  hope  there  are  many  who,  them- 
selves thoroughly  appreciating  the  value  of  co-operation,  are 
sincerely  desirous  to  aid  in  bringing  other  men  to  their  way  of 
thinking  about  it.  If  the  circulation  of  the  Neios  is  to  grow  as 
it  ought  to  do,  we  suspect  it  must  be  due  to  the  activity  of 
individuals  more  than  to  increased  purchases  by  societies.  The 
societies  have  done  their  duty  fairly  enough  towards  the  Neios, 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  them, 
so  long  as  they  have  not  only  to  supply  the  News  to  those  of 
their  members  who  ask  for  it,  but  to  push  it  upon  those  who 
do  not  ask  for  it.  A society  cannot  argue  with  its  members, 
as  an  individual  may  argue  with  a friend,  to  persuade  them  to 
buy  what  it  has  to  ofier.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  it  to  force 
a circulation  on  unwilling  readers,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  to  spend  its  funds  in  taking  copies  of  a paper  for 
which  it  has  no  demand.  Without  in  any  way  desiring  to 
depreciate  or  discourage  the  work  of  the  societies,  which  is 
of  very  great  importance  in  helping  the  circulation  of  the  News, 
we  believe  that  more  than  they  can  possibly  do  as  societies  for 
this  purpose  may  be  done  through  the  agency  of  individuals,  of 
whom,  among  the  large  body  of  co-operators,  enough  ought 
surely  to  be  found  to  give  the  circulation  of  the  News  the 
stimulus  required  to  turn  it  into  a thoroughly  self-supporting 
paper,  and  enable  its  managers  to  devote  its  surplus  profits  to 
render  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  cause  which  it  was 
established  to  promote. 
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